THE  PRODUCTIVE  FORCES
animals ; the productive forces of nature would remain
undiscovered, and there would be neither development
nor civilisation. Discoveries and inventions may be
necessary, which is to say that they are in no wise exempt
from the inter-dependency of cause and effect, but they
are due to man's intellect.
We shall have to examine their causation as well as
their consequences in order to understand their part in
the development of mankind. Before doing this, how-
ever, we have to consider an objection which might be
raised at this point. Men, one might say, had natural
wants ; they stood in need of food, shelter, clothing,
etc. Chance made a savage in such need break a bough
from a tree, lift a sharp-edged stone from the earth, and
make use of them ; by pure chance another savage found
the art of kindling a fire ; by chance he tamed the first
animal, just as chance would that, in later ages, a civilised
man observed and was struck by the effect of steam-
power. The discovery once made, the development of
the productive force and of the different ways in which
it could be used, followed quite naturally. To this we
should once more reply, for the moment, that if chance
did suffice for the discovery, the animals would discover
the forces of nature and construct tools and machinery
just as men do : chances are the same for them, only the
gift of constructive thought is lacking.
We shall show in another place that the words
" chance " and " necessity " are meaningless in history,
because either all events are necessary, that is to say,
the inevitable consequence of sufficient causes, or none.
It is impossible that there should be some necessary
events and others that are not necessary; such an idea
is not even thinkable,
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